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LATIN AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Editors’ introduction 


Julie Cupples, Manuel Prieto, and Marcela Palomino-Schalscha 


Embarking on a handbook of Latin American development at this particular moment is an 
ethically fraught, impossible and yet necessary task. Ethically fraught because we write in a 
conjuncture in which the concept of “development” is being claimed, contested, rejected, and 
remade in complex and contradictory ways by scholars, activists, practitioners, beneficiaries, 
as well as those who experience it in their everyday lives. As a result, we cannot say with any 
certainty whether development is good or bad and whether it is something to move beyond 
or something to struggle for. We also cannot definitively say what development includes and 
excludes. Its parameters might well include any struggle for human (and indeed nonhuman) 
dignity, integrity, and rights. Development is made in the boardrooms of the World Bank and 
in the microspaces of everyday life (Cupples, Glynn, and Larios, 2007). For some, development 
still means the pursuit of economic growth and this pursuit frequently results in outcomes that 
are not socially or environmentally sustainable. This task is also virtually impossible because we 
are dealing with a vast, historically complex, and heterogeneous continent that has come to be 
known as “Latin America” as a result of European conquest. While recognizing that this naming 
is a problematic geographical and colonial construction and indeed welcoming other decolonial 
naming strategies, such as Abya Yala, Afro-Latino-América, América and Nuestra América (see 
Escobar, 2018; Mignolo, 2005; Kusch, 2010[1970]); Marti, 2002[1891]), Latin America is used 
by convention by the region’s inhabitants and by outsiders and it is also productive of anti- 
colonial, decolonial, anti-capitalist, and feminist solidarities, that include the recognition of a 
shared history of European colonialism and conquest that has left profound political, cultural, 
social, economic, spiritual, and linguistic legacies that must still be confronted and negotiated in 
everyday and institutional spaces. Latin America mobilizes ways of knowing and produces forms 
of belonging that undo and transcend its violent colonial history. This book is necessary because 
“development” continues to be evoked by all kinds of political actors, both dominant and subor- 
dinated ones, and therefore remains central to the struggles over capital, land, resources, gender, 
sexuality, race, and nonhuman ontologies. As Joel Wainwright (2008: 11), drawing on Spivak’s 
Derridean insights, writes, development is “a site of great epistemic violence” but rejecting 
development is not morally possible as it remains “the hegemonic domination for our respon- 
sibility.’ Wainwright (2008) describes development as an “aporia,” that is, an inevitable paradox, 
which exhorts us to fight for development (or in his words makes it impossible for us not to 
“desire” it) while keeping in view development’s violences and inadequacies. So this book is 
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written in a spirit of responsibility towards the forms of inequality and oppressions that develop- 
ment has mostly failed to address, but is still called upon to do so. 

While it is important to recognize that Latin Americans do operate on the margins of the 
colonial power matrix from a positionality that Enrique Dussel (2003) has referred to as “rela- 
tive exteriority,’ the Conquest is however a force to be reckoned with, as if it had not happened, 
we would not have the concept of “Latin American development.” The region now known as 
Latin America was the first part of the world to be colonized by Europeans, a colonization that 
brought genocide, disease, resource destruction, European gender orders, evangelization, capital- 
ism, and racism to the continent. All of these colonial phenomena are still in evidence today, 
although the ways in which they manifest themselves and are contested are highly dynamic. 
While most of Latin America became formally independent from European powers before 
other parts of the Global South were colonized, Latin America’s post-independence struggles 
have been long-term ones, proving that independence does not lead to decolonization but 
rather changes the conditions in which ongoing and long-term struggles for decolonization are 
fought. We note at the same time that there are still colonies in Latin America — Puerto Rico 
and French Guiana are still colonial possessions of the United States and France respectively, 
and there is also a significant amount of what we might call internal colonialism and ongoing 
struggles for independence and autonomy. For many who live on Easter Island, on the Carib- 
bean Coast of Nicaragua (in the former Mosquitia), and in the islands of San Andrés and Provi- 
dencia, the nation-states of Chile, Nicaragua, and Colombia are frequently seen as colonizers. 
Latin America is also the first region of the Global South to be designated as the Third World 
and as a region requiring development, understood in the geopolitical context of the post-war 
era as development that is administered from North to South, from experts to beneficiaries 
and as involving (superior) Eurocentric and scientific knowledges that would replace (inferior) 
indigenous and local knowledges. And it was the first Global South region to both embrace and 
be forced to adopt neoliberal structural policies, both prior to (Chile) and especially after the 
Mexican default of 1982. 

In the geopolitical context of the post-Second World War world, development studies as a 
field came into being and Northern and Eurocentric scholars of all kinds — economists, demog- 
raphers, agronomists, political scientists, anthropologists, and geographers and a range of govern- 
ment, non-governmental, national, and supranational entities, including the United Nations, 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF), and the World Bank, began to concern themselves 
with the question of Latin American development. As Arturo Escobar’s (1995) work so amply 
captured, Latin America was constructed as a problem space — unstable, corrupt, racist, patriar- 
chal, diseased, traditional, malnourished, illiterate, violent — that required Eurocentric expertise 
in order to become modern, prosperous, and civilized. It did however continue to be viewed 
simultaneously as a land ripe for extraction that could fuel the wealth of an affluent minority 
both inside and outside the region. Development was embraced and promoted by dominant 
elites because it would enable colonial activities to continue while sounding more appealing. 
Indigenous, local, and popular knowledges were all seen as either irrelevant, inferior, primitive, 
or as a hindrance to the pursuit of development, except for perhaps when they were roman- 
ticized and commodified for promoting tourism. Latin America, its peoples and its lands, was 
then profoundly harmed by development in a multitude of ways but could never be contained 
by “development.” In part, this is many other things were done or thought that had nothing to 
do with development, and also because the age of development was also the age of the contesta- 
tion of development. Development as uncontested modernization had a very short intellectual 
shelf life, in part because Latin American thinkers such as José Carlos Mariátegui (1997[1928]) 
had already developed very influential theoretical accounts of Latin American realities that 
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emphasized the need to bring Marxist thought into dialogue with local knowledges. Further- 
more, it rapidly became apparent to those who cared to look that “development” was being 
mobilized, subverted, rearticulated, and appropriated by the subaltern and put to alternative uses. 
And in Latin America perhaps more so than anywhere, it also was clear that the development 
project was an imperialist one in so many ways, not least because the US government continued 
to intervene militarily in Latin America in the second half of the 20th century, just as it had 
in the first half, driven largely by anticommunist obsession and a desire to protect economic 
interests. There was extensive CIA and US government support for brutal dictators and coups 
d'état as well as involvement in the overthrow of democratically elected presidents, such as 
Jacobo Arbenz in Guatemala in 1954, José Maria Velasco Ibarra in Ecuador in 1961, and Sal- 
vador Allende in Chile in 1973. The US set up military bases in Cuba, Panama, Honduras, and 
Ecuador, assassinated Che Guevara in Bolivia, trained Latin American soldiers in how to deploy 
torture techniques against insurgents at the School of the Americas, mined Nicaragua’s harbours, 
and assisted in a coup to oust President Aristide of Haiti. US military aid to El Salvador and 
Guatemala in response to armed revolutionary struggles resulted in some of the most tragic 
human rights abuses the world has ever seen. The US was also the main driver (with important 
allies throughout the continent) behind the socially devastating and economically debatable 
structural adjustment policies, aptly referred to as the Washington consensus, imposed on much 
the continent in the wake of the debt crisis. So development became as much a means and a 
lens through which to critique US imperialism and intervention as much as it was invented in 
order to facilitate it. 

Latin American development also became a question of ethics not just because of harmful 
military interventions but also because it became increasingly apparent that “development” was 
also far more beneficial to scholars and practitioners than it was for those supposedly in need of 
development. By the early 1990s, development studies had been polemically described as irrel- 
evant (Edwards, 1989), a critique that would take hold and coalesce into the idea of postdevelop- 
ment. Furthermore, the mobilizations against the IMF and the World Bank and the devastating 
premises of the Washington consensus had intensified and the neoliberal commonsense was 
becoming unstuck. And indigenous peoples, campesinos, and women were marching, blockading, 
occupying, and protesting in a highly visible way. 

Indeed, the development age has coincided with some of the most courageous and extraor- 
dinary social movements and political struggles the world has ever witnessed. Anyone wishing to 
understand how struggles for a better world are enacted and fought and how they play out needs 
to look to Latin America which has given us armed revolutionary movements in Cuba, Nicara- 
gua, Guatemala, El Salvador, and Mexico; movements led by women to protest at human rights 
abuses such as the Madres de La Plaza de Mayo in Argentina and the Grupo de Apoyo Mutuo in 
Guatemala; movements led by indigenous peoples such as CONAIE in Ecuador and the Zapa- 
tistas in Mexico; movements to fight for land rights such as the MST in Brazil; the movements 
to fight against water privatization such as the recovered factories movement in Argentina; the 
organization of communal kitchens in the countries of the southern cone; and the movements 
to defend communities from mining in Peru, Colombia, and Guatemala. These movements have 
produced a vast literature since the 1980s, enhancing global understandings of how we protect 
lives and livelihoods, claim space, grow food, feed children, protect turtles, dispose of garbage, 
own and occupy land, gender and queer development politics, construct identities, collaborate 
and distribute wealth, and also why we fail in endeavours to do these things in ways that are 
equitable and serve to promote well-being. 

These struggles are also hugely impactful and have shaped the global development industry in 
important ways. Thanks to the bottom-up struggles and contestations of activists, many of them 
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now work the corridors of power, in the United Nations and other development agencies and 
in National Assemblies, and they have given rise to a range of international development instru- 
ments (UN Decades, Conventions and Declarations, World Conferences, Permanent Forum 
of Indigenous Peoples, MDGs, SDGs, and so on). The presence of the formerly subordinated 
in such spaces of power is, as much of this book recognizes, shot through with contradictions, 
disappointments, and political setbacks. 

Of course, social movements and other more progressive forces exist because of entrenched 
capitalist and racist interests that have fuelled and continue to fuel economic inequality, environ- 
mental destruction, and the criminalization of activists. Indeed, while Latin America has some of 
the world’s most inspirational social movements, there are many depressing continuities. Indeed, 
it is not hard to document the failure of existing development models in a range of processes: 
caudillismo and corruption; forced migrations; persistent gang violence, homicide and femi- 
nicide; drug trafficking and addiction; misogyny and machismo; homophobia and transphobia; 
displacement and dispossession; and deforestation, extractivism, and pollution. Much violence 
continues to be state-led or at the very least state-endorsed. Three Latin American countries, 
El Salvador, Honduras, and Venezuela, have the highest murder rates in the world, by far, even 
exceeding figures for the United States (see Kuang Keng, 2016). In Mexico, it is very dangerous 
to work as a journalist or run for office, in Honduras and Colombia it is very dangerous to be an 
environmental activist, in Nicaragua it is very dangerous to oppose the current government in 
power, and in Guatemala you might die because you live close to an active volcano but your life 
is not deemed worthy of protection by the state. Latin American history, including very recent 
history, is full of those whose lives were taken because they opposed power and embraced an 
understanding of development that threatened those in power and those who pursue socially 
and environmentally destructive development projects. Berta Caceres, the Ayotzinapa 48, Angel 
Gahona, and Temistocles Machado were all murdered for their beliefs, their activism, and their 
work. They were denied the right to freedom of speech and expression and to an extent their 
deaths drive home the catastrophic failure of development in Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
Colombia respectively. Re-imagining development remains politically risky in many parts of 
the continent. The 20th century was particularly brutal in terms of human rights abuses. So far, 
the 21st century is proving no less brutal, even though the global conjuncture has shifted, and 
experiences in Latin America (as well as those elsewhere) worryingly point to the possibility of 
the emergence ofa post-human rights era. Indeed, we write this introduction as young unarmed 
Nicaraguan students are gunned down by state paramilitary forces with weapons of war and 
Honduran and Salvadoran children are taken from their parents by US border guards and kept 
in cages and impunity is everywhere. 

One thing that is clear however is that experiences and struggles in Latin America have sub- 
verted the idea of development as a mode from expertise delivered from North to South. While 
Latin America has always been a source of political inspiration to outsiders, this inspiration is 
taking on a new intensity as Latin American activists, especially those of indigenous and Afri- 
can descent, those with non-dominant gender and sexual identities, those fighting ecologically 
destructive practices in the city and the countryside, and low-income urban dwellers, are assert- 
ing innovative and non-Eurocentric ways of dealing with the profound economic, ecological, 
and epistemological crisis in which that the world is immersed. Ideas surrounding decoloniality, 
interculturality, buen vivir, plurinationality, queer and trans critiques, and nonhuman ontologies, 
all amply discussed on the pages of this book, are key sources of scholarly, activist, indigenous, 
and popular inspiration. As John Holloway writes of Bolivia in the foreword to Raúl Zibechi’s 
(2010: xv) book on contemporary political struggles in Bolivia: 
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Time has done a somersault. Bolivia used to be seen as a backward, underdeveloped 
country which could hope, if it was lucky, to attain the development of a country like 
Germany one day in the future. Perhaps even now there are some people who still 
think like that. But, as the disintegration of the capitalist world becomes more and 
more obvious, more and more frightening, the flow of time-hope-space is reversed. 
For more and more Europeans, Latin America has become a land of hope. And now 
as we read of the movements in Bolivia, we say not “poor people, have they any hope 
of catching up with us?” but rather “how wonderful! Can we Germany (or wherever) 
possibly hope to do something like that? Can we ever aspire to act like the people of 
Cochabamba or El Alto?” 


It is apparent that scholars, activists, and policymakers outside Latin America, including those 
in the Global North or the so-called developed countries, now have more to learn from Latin 
America than Latin America has to learn from them. Indeed, we can see all kinds of develop- 
ment alternatives and alternatives to development in a range of creative practices, in educa- 
tion, transport, health, and work, often forged and shaped from the bottom-up. Such practices 
call into question the reified sets of social relations that allow for oppressions and reveal there 
is nothing inevitable (but much that is highly resilient) about colonial/capitalist modernity. 
Studying and analysing Latin American social movements as modes of development interven- 
tion is politically and intellectually stimulating. It forces us to engage with questions of fairness 
and citizenship in ways that tend to illuminate struggles outside of Latin America too. We are 
forced to think carefully about who gets to own, to speak, to occupy, and to belong and what 
can and can’t be bought and sold on the market. We are thus confronted with the structural 
modes of injustice in which current arrangements are embedded and most importantly how 
things might be different. Students, researchers, activists, politicians, journalists along with those 
who work more formally in the development industry have much to gain if they learn from 
and with those that work to promote Latin American development in a bottom-up way. And 
of course, many key moments including the Zapatista uprising and the Cochabamba water 
war have had global repercussions. It is however just as important to understand the struggles 
and movements for development that start out as progressive or revolutionary and go hor- 
ribly wrong. Here we might include the Shining Path of Peru, the FARC of Colombia, and 
the growing authoritarianism and emphasis on harmful extractivisms within the Pink Tide 
governments. 


Development’s theoretical trajectories 


While development as a top-down form of external intervention is now widely discredited 
but persists in a range of institutions especially in the Global North as well as in dominant 
discourses, development remains a social and cultural force to be reckoned with because of the 
ways in which it has been harnessed and rearticulated by ordinary people and put to diverse 
uses. Its internal inconsistency and the ongoing contestations that surround its meanings mean 
that development has been made sense of intellectually in a range of ways. Development is also 
quite a promiscuous arena of study in terms of its disciplinary affiliations. While its origins are 
clearly rooted in area studies and development studies as invented initially in the Global North, 
development now moves fluidly across a range of academic fields Europe and the Americas and 
is studied by scholars and researchers across the humanities and social sciences, including anthro- 
pology, economics, geography, history, political science, and sociology and it influences and is 
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influenced by interdisciplinary studies including Latin American studies and cultural studies. 
Therefore, dominant liberal and capitalist approaches coexist with more critical approaches that 
emerge from Marxism, political economy, and political ecology. Many theoretical approaches 
have also been subject to high degrees of hybridization where Eurocentric and external theo- 
ries have been reworked or indigenized by Latin American approaches (both Eurocentric and 
non-Eurocentric varieties). For example, engagements with poststructuralism led to a focus on 
the power of development discourses and a turn to the concept of postdevelopment, a move 
which proved to be highly polemical in the 1990s but is probably less so today. Furthermore, 
these approaches have been further complexified by the so-called decolonial option (other- 
wise known as the MCD [Modernity/Coloniality/Decoloniality] paradigm), in which scholars 
are taking seriously indigenous and Afro-descendant epistemologies and worldviews, recogniz- 
ing that colonial practices and attitudes (coloniality) continue to shape development policies 
and projects, and engaging more fully with the geopolitics and body-politics of knowledge 
in important ways (see Mignolo and Tlostanova, 2006). In particular, the decolonial option 
has reworked our understandings of modernity revealing its dark side in terms of its entangle- 
ments with capitalist exploitation, colonialism, and racism (see Mignolo, 2011). The decolonial 
approach is inseparable from other forces of liberation and so some scholars are reading decolo- 
nization through more radical lenses that brings in gender, queer identities, and intersectionality 
in important ways, approaches that expand what we think of as development and the necessary 
routes out of poverty and oppression. The decolonial option is also inspired by and also inspires 
what we might call an ontological turn in development studies which is encouraging us to 
think of development beyond the human and beyond Eurocentric nature—culture binaries and 
acknowledge and account for non-human agency and liveliness. 


Structure of the volume 


We are three editors that have all worked with themes related to Latin American development 
broadly defined. We are at different stages in our careers and work in different parts of the world, 
namely in universities in the UK, Chile, and New Zealand. Two of us are Latin American and 
one of us is European. But all of us have had the privilege to be exposed to decolonial thought 
and practice in our work, particularly as a result of working closely with indigenous, peasant, 
and Afro-descendant communities and low-income urban neighbourhoods in Chile, Nicaragua, 
Colombia, and Costa Rica and engaging in depth with indigenous, decolonial, and ontological 
thought produced elsewhere in the continent and beyond. So, we share a particular commit- 
ment to using our collaborations and our scholarship to create a different kind of world. So 
this handbook does not seek to be objective, rather it is written in a spirit of commitment to 
liberatory transformation (for both humans and non-humans) in the recognition that dominant 
development has done grave harm but that other worlds are indeed possible and are already 
being enacted in Bangkukuk Taik, Chiapas, Cochabamba, El Chocó, El Wallmapu and in many 
other places. We also write in a belief that you can’t be neutral in the face of extractivism, indig- 
enous land dispossession, state-led violence, or the oppression of women or LGTBIQ people. 
We have tried as much as possible to produce a book that includes a diverse set of authors that 
are located in different disciplines, in different parts of the world, and are at different career 
stages. Our authors are based in universities and other organizations in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Germany, Honduras, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Portugal, Spain, the United Kingdom, and United States. We have also tried to produce a 
book in the spirit of Enrique Dussel’s (2003) philosophy of liberation. In other words, we have 
selected authors that in their diversity write in some way on the side of the subordinated and 
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the dispossessed and whose research to varying degrees has included “an enquiry into the lived 
experience of those involved” (Dussel, 2003: 182). 

As with any project of this nature, our volume cannot cover all areas of Latin American 
development and there are inevitable gaps. These gaps result from the scope and size of the 
project, our own theoretical concerns and indeed biases, and from the networks in which we 
move. A different set of editors would have produced a different volume. Our volume is una- 
shamedly critical — by critical we mean broadly anti-capitalist, feminist, and decolonial — in its 
approach. We do not seek to rescue development from its critics, nor do we give a platform to 
those promoting development as usual, based on modernist forms of extractivism and Eurocen- 
tric viewpoints. We do however seek to capture some of the contradictory outcomes that result 
from the development project. In attempt to provide a sense of organizational coherence, we 
have assembled our chapters in a series of sections that are both somewhat arbitrary and overlap- 
ping, in the sense that many of them could appear in other sections. Some core themes such as 
neoliberalism, gender, and indigenous rights and knowledges appear in and move across all the 
sections to varying degrees and do so because we don’t think these issues can be confined to a 
single section. The book contains 47 chapters organized into seven different sections. 

Part I seeks to provide a set of debates that open the volume, providing important theoretical 
introductions to those less familiar with Latin American development and a set of provoca- 
tions and new insights for those that are. Chapter 1 by Cristobal Kay is a detailed overview 
of modernization and dependency theory with a particular focus on the ways in which these 
approaches have been debated and contested by Latin American intellectuals. In Chapter 2, 
George Yúdice traces the relationships between culture and development from the early 20th 
century to the present day, with a focus on questions of transculturation, cultural imperialism, 
hybridity, and the cultural and creative industries. In Chapter 3, Nancy Postero puts indigeneity 
at the heart of debates on development in Latin America, focusing in particular on how indig- 
enous peoples have both been folded into development at different historical moments, as well 
as discussing the challenges they have posed to the development project. In Chapter 4, Camila 
Esguerra Muelle provides us with an introduction to decolonial theory through a feminist lens, 
with a focus on gender, sexuality, displacement, and migration and on the forms of decolo- 
nial resistance and rebellion migratory processes engender. In Chapter 5, Aram Ziai discusses 
theories of post-development, detailing the intellectual arguments that support and critique it, 
ending with a set of reflections on how such approaches can help to think about inequalities in 
a more inclusive way. Chapter 6, by Charles Hale, contains a set of reflections on the influential 
debates that surround the idea of neoliberal multiculturalism and the complexities and contra- 
dictions that accompany the embrace of multiculturalism by dominant elites. He brings these 
ideas up to date, suggesting we are now witnessing the demise of the era of neoliberal multi- 
culturalism which creates opportunities and challenges for racial-cultural politics. In Chapter 7, 
Laura Enriquez and Tiffany L. Page consider the rise and fall of the Pink Tide, focusing on the 
centre-left and left-wing governments that came to power in much of the continent in the past 
two decades following substantial social movement mobilization. The chapter evaluates the per- 
formance of the Pink Tide governments and considers the factors that led to their demise. The 
final chapter of the first section by Javier Arellano-Vargas and Javier Martinez-Contreras consid- 
ers the complex role of the church and religion in development processes. It focuses primarily 
on the role of the Catholic Church as both a progressive and reactionary force in the continent. 

Part II shifts our focus to questions of globalization and international relations, exploring 
global development policies, migratory flows, forms of regional integration and Latin America’s 
diplomatic and economic relations with other parts of the world. In Chapter 9, Tara Rut- 
tenberg considers the legacies of Latin America’s deeply transformative engagements with the 
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International Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and the World Trade Organization and how 
social movements have responded to their negative social and environmental effects. While 
important continuities with neoliberal development remain, Ruttenberg also explores how it 
is challenged by critical alternatives including the politics of buen vivir. Chapter 10, written by 
Katie Willis, contains an assessment of a key recent international development instrument, the 
Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs), looking at how it has been adopted within the con- 
tinent. Focusing in particular on targets to reduce inequality and protect the environment, she 
discusses the degree to which the SDGs represent a departure from top-down externally driven 
development. In Chapter 11, Guadalupe Correa-Cabrera discusses the War on Drugs from a 
development perspective, including the role played by anti-narcotic and security policies and 
discusses who wins and who loses from the global drug trade. Migration is the central theme of 
Chapter 12 written by Cathy McIlwaine and Megan Ryburn who trace the nature of migration 
flows within and beyond Latin America and situate these in the context of socio-economic and 
political dynamics in the region. The final four chapters in this section focus on international 
relations. In Chapter 13, Andrés Malamud focuses on regional integration within Latin Amer- 
ica and provides an overview of the most influential regional organizations in the continent. 
Chapter 14 by Gregory Weeks focuses on US-Latin America relations, Chapter 15 by Barbara 
Hogenboom on China-Latin America relations, and Chapter 16 by Anna Ayuso on relations 
between the EU and Latin America. Together these chapters outline changing geopolitical, 
diplomatic, and trading relations, all of which have implications for development dynamics. 
Part III of the book explores a number of decolonial political and cultural struggles in the 
continent. It examines the multiple ways in which development has been contested in Latin 
America. The chapters cover a wide range of empirical contexts, from more than human politics 
to counter-mapping. The chapters in this section reflect on the room of manoeuvre that can be 
opened against the colonial project reproduced by development in Latin America, but also the 
contradictions and paradoxes faced by different emancipatory projects. The first chapter in this 
section by Laura Ogden and Grant Gutierrez reviews the multiple ways non-human life became 
connected through colonialism. They argue that the nonhuman’s political agency poses con- 
tradictions to the colonial project in Latin American, highlighting how Indigenous and other 
social justice movements have been key actors in this reorganization of the political. The follow- 
ing chapter, by Daniel Mato studies the diversity of institutional arrangements through which 
intercultural universities has been organized in Latin America. Mato focuses on the modes of 
learning developed in these institutions, the way they relate to indigenous and Afro-descendant 
peoples, and the conflicts between these institutions and the states. In Chapter 19, Piergiorgio 
Di Giminiani examines the principal outcomes of indigenous activism in Latin America. The 
chapter focuses on how citizenship rights, indigeneity, and world-making are inevitably inter- 
woven within political processes. The next chapter discusses black and Afro-descendant rights 
and struggles. The chapter is a collaborative piece by Deborah Bush, Shaun Bush, Kendall 
Cayasso-Dixon, Julie Cupples, Charlotte Gleghorn, Kevin Glynn, George Henriquez Cayasso, 
Dixie Lee Smith, Cecilia Moreno Rojas, Ramon Perea Lemos, Raquel Ribeiro, and Zulma 
Valencia Casildo. The authors critically examine the structural racism and invisibilization that 
Afro-Latin Americans have suffered, and discuss how activists have responded to disadvantages 
and discrimination. The chapter explores the challenges and contradictions that remain within 
the context of neoliberal multiculturalism and new forms of coloniality. The chapter that fol- 
lows, by Sergio Tischler, provides a summary of Zapatista thought and how it has contributed 
to the anti-capitalist movement. Tischler explains the Zapatista idea of revolution by exploring 
the concepts of the anti-capitalist subject and the notion of autonomy, and also by problematiz- 
ing the concept of revolution within the state form. The section’s closing chapter, by Joe Bryan, 
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explores a contradiction faced by counter-mapping: how despite its challenges to dominant 
forms of power it is a project rooted in hegemonic forms of conceiving and understanding 
space, extending their reach and dominance. In order to negotiate this paradox, Bryan argues 
that maps must also be continually contested, challenged, and resisted. 

While gender and sexuality appear across a number of chapters, Part IV has four chapters 
that deal in depth with these themes focusing on their implications in terms of both cultural 
politics and social policy. Chapter 23 is authored by Sarah Bradshaw, Sylvia Chant, and Brian 
Linneker and explores the gendered and contradictory outcomes of anti-poverty policies such 
as Conditional Cash Transfers. The chapter discusses these outcomes in the context of gender- 
based violence and an escalation of feminized poverty. Chapter 24 by Jasmine Gideon and 
Gabriela Alvarez Minte focuses on the intersections between gender, health, and neoliberalism 
and discusses the gendered consequences of health privatization with a focus on the case of 
Chile. The next chapter by Matthew Gutmann outlines both successes and obstacles to involv- 
ing men in development processes, highlighting in particular the question of health, sexuality, 
gender-based violence, migration, governance, and citizenship. In Chapter 26, Florence Babb 
turns our attention to LGBTQ human and legal rights and the history of nonheteronormative 
sexual expression in Latin America. She provides specific details on LGBTQ social movements 
from Nicaragua. 

The fifth section of our volume provides a number of insights into Latin American labour and 
campesino movements in both cities and rural areas. Tony Bebbington opens the section with a 
chapter that theorizes rural social movements, emphasizing the dangers faced by environmental 
defenders. Bebbington argues that rural social movements are never merely rural as they deal with 
issues and flows that articulate the rural and the urban and therefore are fundamental in reflec- 
tions on Latin American development. The next chapter by Maurizio Atzeni, Rodolfo Elbert, 
Clara Marticorena, Jeronimo Montero Bressan, and Julia Soul provides us with a detailed intro- 
duction to labour movements and trade union organizing. The authors identity three distinct 
political courses taken by labour movements — stable neoliberalism, stable popular reformism, 
and conservative shift — and outline the situation in Mexico, Chile, Ecuador, Bolivia, Venezuela, 
Argentina, and Brazil. In Chapter 29, Mauricio Rombaldi examines the labour dynamics of 
sporting mega-events including the 2014 World Cup and the 2016 Olympic Games. The chap- 
ter demonstrates the forms of labour precarity that result from such events but also discusses the 
strategies adopted by unions globally to defend workers’ rights. Chapter 30, by Kate Swanson, 
focuses on a ubiquitous category of Latin American worker, namely the urban street vendor. 
She looks at how these workers are threatened by urban revitalization strategies that often result 
in their displacement as well as the ways in which these workers and their allies resist through 
a “right to the city” approach. The next chapter written by Jennifer Bickham Mendez tackles 
the question of maquiladora labour, with a focus on working conditions and the difficulties of 
unionization in these factories. She also looks at how women have organized in order to address 
the challenges they face as low-paid factory workers. The final chapter in this section by Laura 
Raynolds and Nefratiri Weeks looks at campesino movements and their involvement in the 
global fair trade market. Despite a number of contradictions, the authors argue that fair trade 
certification is able to foster development in both the short and long term. 

Part VI of the book includes nine chapters that critically examine the problem of develop- 
ment in relation to environmental issues. Studying a wide range of empirical cases, from land- 
grabbing to food security, the chapters in this section reveal how the different approaches to 
forms of development in Latin America are unquestionably a problem related to land, resources, 
and environmental struggles. In the opening chapter, Eduardo Gudynas argues that the concept 
of modes of appropriation is necessary for analysing the strategies of development that depend 
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on the extraction of natural resources. He describes these modes as articulated with the modes 
of production in the sense that they organize the process through which the modes of produc- 
tion appropriate the raw materials. In his opinion, the concept of modes of appropriation allows 
not only a more precise explanation of the problems of development and extraction in Latin 
America, but can also contribute to political transformation. The second chapter in this section 
is written by Diana Ojeda who explores how the history of development in Latin America is 
also one of landgrabbing. In her analysis, she insists on the importance of the historical processes 
of differentiation, exclusion, and dispossession and how these get sedimented in landscapes. 
Chapter 35 by Rob Fletcher deals with the theme of conservation and focuses on the rise of 
and challenges faced by protected areas throughout Latin America. Fletcher explains how the 
initial “fortress”’-style management has been complemented by community-based conserva- 
tion strategies and market-based instruments. He argues that this model is now challenged by 
expanded raw material extraction motivated by increasing trade relations with East Asia and 
elsewhere. Chapter 36 is by Tom Perreault who critically examines mining and its importance 
for Latin American development. After a detailed historical analysis, he demonstrates that in 
Latin America mining has been crucial to economic and political planning and has been located 
at the centre of social movement mobilization. The next chapter discusses the politics of water. 
Rutgerd Boelens explores how in Latin America water management is constrained by abstract, 
universalist, and de-humanized models, but also imaginaries that reproduce romantic ideas about 
how water is locally managed. In his chapter, Boelens calls for a multi-actor, multiscalar contex- 
tual, grounded, and relational approach to water justice. In Chapter 38, Mary Finley-Brook and 
Osvaldo Jordan utilize eight case studies for illustrating the physical, territorial, structural, and 
other forms of violence generated by the transitions away from petroleum to cleaner energy 
sources in Latin America. The next chapter is by Gabriela Valdivia and Angus Lyall who trace 
how certain tendencies and practices of oil rule have become habits of the Latin American 
oil complex. In so doing, they develop a historical examination of the petro-politics in oil- 
producing Latin American countries and in the spaces of oil logistics (what they called oil 
frontiers). They close the chapter by exploring the role of social movements in opening up the 
possibility of changing existing habits of oil rule. Chapter 40 by Beth Bee delivers an overview 
of the diverse factors that have moulded food security and sovereignty in Latin America. Bee 
studies the present-day debates and emerging issues, with particular emphasis on gender and 
climate change. The last chapter in this section by Corinne Valdivia and Karina Yager discusses 
the issue of climate change and discusses how rural communities in the Andes are experiencing 
and negotiating its effects and the uncertainties it brings. It provides empirical details from three 
different regions in Bolivia and Peru. 

The final section of the book considers the tensions, contradictions, and opportunities asso- 
ciated with urban development in Latin America. The section contains six chapters, organized 
around the problems of gentrification, gang violence, informal settlements, mobility, environ- 
mental injustice, and gender. The section starts with a chapter by Ernesto Lopez Morales in 
which the author explores the multiple phenomena that have influenced gentrification pro- 
cesses in Latin American cities. He argues that gentrification is the violent result of the strategies 
developed by technocrats, the state, and the private sector that aim at reproducing and expand- 
ing real state capital and service industry capital. In order to do so, he develops a comparative 
study based on four cities, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, and Santiago. In the 
next chapter, Dennis Rodgers critically explores the nature of gangs and gang-related violence 
in Latin America. In his analysis, he argues that gangs, rather than being anti-developmental, 
reveal the persistent unequal political economy of Latin America. This chapter is followed 
by one by Melanie Lombard who presents a detailed summary of key debates emerging from 
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Latin America’s informal settlements. The chapter reviews the main characteristics of informal 
settlements in the region, explores the question of how this phenomenon has informed policy 
and practice, and explores alternative narratives to pessimistic viewpoints for informal settle- 
ments. In Chapter 45, Fabio Duarte focuses on urban mobility in Latin America through the 
study of innovative transportation solutions first proposed in Latin America that have been 
influential worldwide. He argues that, notwithstanding all the major urban mobility problems 
faced by Latin America, there are spaces for implementing and adapting some creative solu- 
tions. In the next chapter, Marcelo Lopes de Souza argues that the concept of environmental 
injustice is crucial for analysing the contradictions of the Latin American urbanization process. 
This concept also invites a politicized examination of the paradoxes and limitations of the idea 
of development. Lopes de Souza studies three representative environmental injustice problems: 
waste dumping, exclusionary forms of ‘environmental protection, and unequal access to water. 
In the final chapter, Natalia Quiroga reflects on the mobilizations of women that took place in 
Latin America in 2017 and 2018. She argues that this phenomenon is a part of a broader social 
articulation for resisting and rejecting extractivism, the financialization of the economy, and a 
system that disrespects the female body. Quiroga encourages us to focus on the feminization of 
politics, a process that aims to reposition women in power and to prevent the woman’s body 
from becoming a sacrifice zone for neoliberalism. 
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